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ORIGINAL AND PRESENT STATE OF MAN. 
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(Continued from page 115.) 





Religion here, and salvation hereafter, are as 
much the concern and duty of the illiterate and 
ignorant, as of the wise and learned. And as 
those are by much the greater number, religious 
duty must undoubtedly consist in something 
equally attainable and practicable by all; for 
God is no respecter of persons. It cannot lie 
essentially in literal knowledge, nor in any pe- 
culiar mode of education; for these are the lot 
of few, in comparison of the whole of mankind. 
Happiness being the end of man’s creation, and 
the universal indispensable concern of every 
man, the effective means of regeneration and 
salvation must be attainable by every man. 
Nothing but the omnipresent and all-effective 
spirit of God can be this means ; for nothing else 
is universal, nor any way adequate to the work. 
The spirit of God, therefore, being necessary to 
every man, is afforded to every man, by him who 
withholds nothiug necessary. 

This holy operative spirit, Solomon, under its 
influence, with great propriety, styles wisdom, 
and represents it, in familiar language, as call- 
ing upon mankind, to turn at its reproofs,* with 
& promise, to pour out its spirit unto them. He 
also impleads those as fvols who reject or 
slight its reproofs or convictions in their con- 
sciences ; by which he shows, it accompanics them 
even in the streets and places of concourse. 
Recounting the great works of this spirit of 
wisdom, he elsewhere testifies, “ She preserved 
the first furmed father of the world, that was 
created alone, and brought him out of his fall.’’} 
She was not only his preserver before his fall, 
















































t Verse 20, 21. t Wisd. x. |. 


but his re-quickener and restorer out of that 
death, he through transgression fell into; and 
seeing the whole rational progeny of Adam are 
naturally under the like necessity of being born 
of the spirit, its administration is offered to all, 
in due degrees ; and every individual in all ages, 
who has experienced the new birth, by which 
right reformation is wrought, has known it to be 
effected by the operation of the spirit. This the 
wise author above cited witnesseth, in his ac- 
knowledgment to Almighty goodness ; when he 
saith, “Thy council who hath known, except 
thou give wisdom, and send thy Holy Spirit 
from above? For so the ways of them who lived 
on the earth were reformed, and men were 
taught the things that are pleasing unto thee 
and were saved through wisdom.”’* 
Evident tokens of internal religion, and 
| the immediate manifestations of the spirit for 
| that end, appear throughout both the Old Testa- 
| ment and the New. Before the flood, the old 
| world was favored with the manifestation of the 
Holy Spirit, as it is implied, Gen. vi. 3. “ My 
| spirit shall not always strive with,” or rather in 


| man.” Forso Hebreans say it ought to be 


rendered. And indeed, where could the spirit 
so properly strive as in the soul of man, where 
the seat of corruption is, and to which the sug- 
gestions of evilare applied? And to what end 
should it strive with them, but to bring them to 
repentance and reformation, and to become, 
through their obedience, the kingdom, or ruling 
power of God in them. 

Renovation of heart by the Holy Spirit and 
its genuive fruits of repentance towards God, 
faith in him, and obedience to him, wasthe prin- 
cipal and essential part of religion also among 
the Israelites. Deut. xxx. 10. Moses repre- 
sents the conditions on the performance of which 
they should be entitled to the promises. “If 
thou shalt hearken unto the voice of the Lord 
thy God, to keep his commandments and his 
statutes, which are written in this book of the 
law, and if thou turn unto the Lord thy God, 
with all thy heart, and with a!l thysoul.” These 
are the terms; first, that they should keep the 
law ; this was theexternal and legal part of their 
duty. Second, that they should turn their whole 
hearts and souls to God; this was the internal 
and evingelical part. He leaves them not: here 


*Wisd. ix. 17, 18. 
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in a state of uncertainty, but proceeds to show vency? “* 0 ‘that they were wise, that ‘they un- 
them to what their inward attention should be Seaietl this, that they would consider their 
turned. “ For,’’ saith he, “this commandment | latter end !”* What material consideration 
which I command thee this day,” or this which | should their latter end, or time of dcath, be of, 
I command thee to turn thine heart unto, “ is} to such as know no better but that it would be 
not hidden from thee, neither is it far off. It| the period of their existence? Or, why should 
is not in heaven that thou shouldst say, who| he command their attention to the living word 
shall go’ up for us to heaven, and bring it unto} of faith, Christ in the heart, as well as to the 
us, that we may hear it and doit! Neither is| written code? He was aneminently inspired 
it beyond the sea, that thou shouldst say, who| prophet, and well knew that salvation is by 
shall go over the sea for us, and bring it unto| Christ alone; and that his inward spiritual law 
us, that we may hear it and do it, but the word | is as preferable to the exterior one, as the sub- 
is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy | stance is to the shadow. Obedience to the out- 
heart, that thou mayest do it.”* The apostle| ward temporal law, had outward and temporal 
assumes and explains this passage, Rom. x. 6, 7,| promises; but obedience to the inward spiritual 
8. “The righteousness which is of faith speak-| law, hath promises of an internal and eternal 
eth on this wise, “Say not in thine heart, who| nature. By the works of the first no man 
shall ascend into heaven? that is to bring Christ | could be justified ; but by the operation of the 
down from above. Or, who shall descend into | last, sanctification is wrought, and salvation ex- 
the deep? that is to bring up Christ again from | perienced. Moses was a type of Christ, and 
the dead. But what saith it? The word is nigh | the temporal law with its temporal rewards, a 
thee, even in thy mouth and in thy heart. That | type of the law of the spirit of life in Christ 
is the word of faith which we preach.” Jesus, and its eternal recompense. 

By this explanation of the apostle it appears ; But it may be queried; if the spiritual 
Ist, that, besides the law, Moses then preached | law was always afforded, what occasion was there 
to Israel the same word of faith, which himself) for the addition of temporal statutes? Answ. 
and his evangelical brethren did. 2d, That this The Israelites by living under servitude toa 
word is Christ in spirit, calling for attention and | most superstitious and idolatrous people, were 
obedience in the heart, or conscience of man, in | become prone to superstition and idolatry them- 
order to effect his restoration and salvation. 3d, | | selves “ they were mingled among the heathen,” 
This is not a local, or temporary, but an inward | saith the Psalmist, “and learned their works; 
visitation of the Saviour of mankind, by his spi- | and they served their iduls, whick were a snare 
rit in the heart. junto them.’’t Out of this idolatry they were 

The word of faith is the word of truth, the} to be brought, and by their obedience to the 
word of the everlasting gospel; and not a com-| only true God, were to become an example to 
position of letters. The term word, like many | the nations round them, to influence their return 
other words, is used in various senses ; as a speech | likewise. Though all had the word nigh in the 
or saying, an engagement, a report, a command, | heart, yet having lost the right sense of what it 
an exhortation, an instruction, &c. because these F is, the law was added because of their trans- 
are composed of words. And as men use to| gression and corruption, till the coming of Christ 
convey their sense to one another by words, so | in the flesh. 

God conveys his to men by Christ, who is pecu-| Seeing their habitual attachment to the forms 
liarly and emphatically styled in scripture the | and superstitions of paganism, was too strong to 
word of God;t and as the way men receive | admit of their being willingly and clearly brought 
words from the mouths of one another is by | out of them at once, divine wisdom condescended 
hearing, so the manner by which the soul re-} to meet them in the state they were in, and to 
ceives internal instructing, reproof, &c.,from the | proceed gradually with them, by a!lowing them 
Holy Spirit, is metaphorically called hearing. | some forms and ceremonies like to those they 
Thus faith, which is the gift of God, is said to| had been inured to; but more regular and sig- 
come by hearing, and hearing by the word of'| nificant. The Supreme Lord of the universe 
God.t That is, I apprehend, ‘the internal sense | first observes to them; “I am the Lord thy God 
itself is opened in the soul, as well as subjects | which have brought " thee out of the land of 
communicated by the spirit of Christ. | Egypt, out of the house of bondage ;” and then 

Hence we see, the Divine legation to the | | commands, “Thou shalt have no other gods be- 
Jews, consisted not in the outward written law | fore me.’ 7 Thus he draws their attention off 
only. Nor were they kept in ignorance of in-| from the idols of the heathen, and places it 
ward spiritual religion, or of a future state of | wholly upon himself, as the sole object of their 
rewards and punishments. For, if so, to what | adoration aud obedience. And to give one in- 
purpose did Moses press the consideration of| stance for all; as the heathens, whose manners 
their latter end upon them with so much fer- | they had imbibed, were accustomed to swear by 





* Deut. xxx. 11, &e. tJohn 1. and Rev. xix. 13. | * Deut. xxxii. 29. t Psal. evi. 35, 36. 
j Rom. x. 17. i } Gal. iii. 19. | Exod. xx. 

























their false gods, he did not see fit to prohibit all 
solemn oaths at once, but confined them toswear 
by himself alone, exclusive of the pagan idols; 
not requiring the perfect practice of the Chris- 
tian precept, swear not at all, neither by heaven, 
nor by carth, por by any other oath, of them, 
whilst not im a Christian state, nor under its 
clear dispensation ; but only entering them into 
the path appointed for them towards it, and to 
prepare the way for its establishment. ‘Thus 
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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 
(Continued from page 119.) 

Two months later he wrote to Jonathan Hutch- 
inson : 

Notwithstanding all my weaknesses, I have 
frequently felt the privilege of being united in 
the bonds of love with many righteous servants ; 
and more especially have | prized my connexion 
with our own Society ; which though it may be 
in a very low state, certainly contains much sub- 


he made the law a temporary expedient, to bring 
them gradually towards the practice of that per- 
fect religion he intended in due season to intro- | 


stantial worth, and does not yet fail in supplying 
our minds with a home, in which we are often 
permitted to experience true rest. Whether it be 
declining or not, | know not—lI hope the con- 
. s : trary—in most parts of the kingdom. With us 
In the mean time, the sovereign wisdom certainly, there does not at present appear a very 
was pleased to sound an alarm, and set up an | bright prospect ; our young people are so estranged 
ensign to the rest of mankind, amongst the de-| f,om the simplicity ‘which ought to distinguish 
scendants of Israel. He wrought wonders for | them, and seem to have so little of an ear open, 
their deliverance and support; and, besides many | that one hardly sees what is to become of us, 
excellent moral precepts, dispensed to them 4) when the support of our church will come to 
form of kuowledge and of the truth in the law ;* depend externally upon this rising generation. 
symbolically denoting the nature and manner of | But jet us not encourage a shortness of faith. 
redemption and salvation through his Son, by | «The bhusbandman waiteth fur the precious fruit 
many significant types, allegories, and simili-| of the earth, and bath long patience for it, until 
tules, accommodated to the religious modes, and | he receive the early and the latter rain.” This 
apprehensions they had espoused ; which, though | jg a good example for Christian ministers, who 
seublances of a distant, because of an exterior | are sometimes led to suppuse, by external appear- 
kind, yet were intended, and wisely adapted to ance, that their labor of love is nothing availing. 
be to the superstitiously disposed, as a school- lt was about this period that Joseph Jobu 
mastert to lead them gradually to Christ. That Gurney became acquainted with Edward Harbord, 
is, to the knowledge of Christ ; then to come afterwards Lord Suffield, an acquaintance which 
gutwardly as a propitiatory sacrifice for the 8105 ‘soon ripened into friendship, aud was maintained 
of maokind, and also to the knowledge of | 9¢ intervals, until the death of the latter in 1835. 
Christ within, the hope of glory, as the actual | « Connected as he was by family ties, and by the 
sanctifier and Saviour of men. For though | predilections of education, with the -high party 
they were all baptized unto Moses in the cloud.} jp church and State,” writes Joseph John Gurney 
or dipped into his exterior dispensation as under jp gjlusion to the period when Keward Harbord 
a veil; yet the spiritually-mioded amongst them | grst offered himself, in 1818, as a candidate to 
were enabled to penetrate through the veil to) serve in parliament for the city of Norwich, “the 
the internal reality, and “did,” as before ob-| internal struggle of liberal principles had mada 
served, “all eat the same spiritual meat, and | great way in his mind. He wasulready a friend 
did all drink the same spiritual drink ; for they | to public improvement, especially adverse to all 
drank of that spiritual rock that followed them, | kinds of warfare, opposed to capital punishment 
and that rock was Christ.’’|| oe | and zealous for the administration of prison dis- 
Still further to assist them, Divine goodness, | ¢ip\ine. These common interests presently united 
at times, inspired divers of the most regenerate, | ys Jn company with his wife, (a daughter of 
and most devoted of both sexes with the spirit | the late Lord Vernon's) he visited us at Karlham, 
of prophesy; and engaged them to preach the | and we commenced a correspondence which lasted 
necessity of righteousness and holiness to them ; | for many years.” 
and to direct their view, through the figuresand| goon after his return from hisnorthern journey 
outward siwilitudes of the ceremonial law, to} J. J. Gurney published his first Look—Notes of 
the truth signified by them, and plainly to in-| 4 visit made to’some of the prisons of Seotland 
struct them in, and exhort them to inward and} and the north of England, in company with 
spiritual religion; which was the ultimate in-| Wlizabeth Fry, with some general remarks on the 
tent of the Mosaic, and every other dispensation subject of prison discipline. Under date of 
of God to mankind. For the rituals of the law} 4 mo. 30:h, 1519, he wrote to his sister: 
Were not instituted to supercede but to serve,as| + * With regard to the attacks made upon 
an index tothe law of the spirit of life in| our prison book, they are of no importance, and 
Christ Jesus. do not now trouble me. I have ascertained m 
correctness in all the cases. The Yorkshire 
magistrates are already answered. [ am right 
in every point between us, and they have made 


duce, und to set up in its purity, for all men to 
come into, aud walk in. 








(To be continued ) 


* Rom. ii. 20. 
~1 Cor. x. 2. 


Gal. iii. 24. 
i} 1 Cor. x. 2, 3, 4. 
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me appear wrong, only by stating the improve- | lishment, great care was exertioed to shield the 


ments made since our visit, as if they had existed 

at the time when we made it. I quite think 

with thee that there is as much inclination to set 

us down as to raise-us up, but if our motives are | 

pure, our dependence rightly placed, and oar 
conduct correct, neither praise nor blame will 

hurt us. 

I was much interested at Yarmouth, a day or | 
two since, by a mantua-maker, (Sarah Martin, ] | 
who has been induced to give up the time and | 
earnings of one day in every week, in order to | 
visit the wretched prisons of that place. She | 
has surmounted many difficulties and has pro-| 
duced great effects. 

5th mo. 8th., he writes to Jonathan Hutchin- | 
son : 

* * T cannot think that my business claims a 
very inferior share of my attention, for it is ex- 
tensive, and multifarious, and, if not attended to | 
sedulously, would soon bring me and all my 
fession into disrepute. Yet why should I be so| 
circumstanced? Is it right for one who feels | 
called upon to preach Christianity to occupy such | 
a station in life? Indeed, my dear friend, I 
must leave it to thee, to answer these questions. | 
I can only say, that such is the situation in which | 
my predecessors placed me, in which I have long | 
continued, in which I now am, and from which, 
as far as | now see, I cannot extricate myself. 
On the other hand I must acknowledge, that if 
business were less prevalent with me, I should 
probably have more both of time and mind, to | 
serve the Lord and bis people. On the whole, 
I believe it to be best quietly to wait, and to 
watch the divine dispensation towards me. Per- 
haps the day will come, when circumstances will 
at least in part, relieve me of my burden. In| 
the mean time let me be thankful for all the | 
blessings both temporal and spiritual with which, 
though thoroughly unworthy, I continue to be 
so bountifully supplied ! * * * 

Friends’ Boarding School at Ackworth in| 
Yorkshire, which was designed for the instruc- 
tion of the children of Friends who were not in 
affluent circumstances, was fuunded about the | 
year 1778. = Its principal promoter was Dr. | 
Fothergill, whose efforts were warmly supported | 
by the great body of Friends, among whom, 
David Barclay, a grandson of the « Apologist,” 
and the late W illham Tuke, of York, were cna | 
of his earliest and most efficient coadjutors. In| 
this school, at a very moderate charge, in most | 
instances much below the real cost, about 300 | 
children of both sexes are educated. It is under | 
the care of a committee annually appointed by a 
‘General Meeting’ composed of Friends from 
various parts of the nation, which every year | 
reports upon the state of the school to the Yearly | 
Meeting in London. The object of the founders | 
of this institution was to impart a sound literary 
and religious edueation in accordanee with the 
principles of Friends; and, from its first estab- 


| at once cordial ly agreed to. 


children from evil example, and to train them in 
moral and-religious habits, in the fear of the 
Lord. When Joseph John Gurney commenced 
his labors at Ackworth, it was the practice to 
read the Scriptures at least daily to the children ; 

short Scripture passages illustrative of particular 
truths, were required to be committed to memory; 
a few Bibles were placed in a library to which 
the pupils had access on the morning of the first 
day of the week; and a copy was presented to 
each child on leaving the school. No arrange- 

ment, however, existed fur ascertaining the ex- 
tent of the children’s acquaintance with the 


‘inspired volume on first coming to school, or for 


supplying each child with the Scriptures during 
his stay there; and it was manifest from the 
| examination which Joseph John Gurney instituted 


; that something more was required than the exist- 


ing provision for imparting scriptural knowledge. 

In addition to the regular supervision exercised 
by the managing committee, it was the custom, 
once a year, at the time of the General Meeting, 
to examine the children more publicly in the 
various branches of their learning. It was to 
attend this meeting in the year 1813, that 
Joseph John Gurney first visited Ackworth, in 
company with his sister Priscilla. In his Jour- 


| nal he describes the meeting as “ very interest- 


ing;”’ and his visits were subsequently repeated, 
but without any particular effort until the year 
1816. In that year, he again attended “the 
General Meeting, and, upon examining the chil- 
dren as to the knowlec lee of the Holy Se riptures, 
he found among them not a little ignorance. In. 
pressed with the great importance of the subject, 


,| he suggested that, instead of the plan then acted 


upon, of giving a Bible to each scholar on leaving 
the school, every child should be furnished with 


| a copy of the sacred volume im mediately on 


entering the institution ; a suggestion which was 
He then proposed 
to the children that they should study the scrip- 


| tures during the ensuing year with particular 


reference to several important subjects which he 
pointed out to them, offering to examine them 
himself at the close of the year, and to reward 
them according to their proficiency and good 
| conduct. 


On his return from the General Meeting, he 
thus unfolded his views to Robert Whitaker, 
then superintendent of the establishment. 


Lynn, 9th mo. 3rd, 1816. 


“Whilst I feel deeply convinced that the reli- 
gious improvement of the children is a subject of 
essential importance to the well-being of the 
| school and of our religious society, I am sensible 
that great difficultics attend it. What is the 
thing wanted? To speak freely with thee, I am 
of opinion that the minds of the.boys are not 
properly cultivated on the subject of religion. 
They are remarkably sheltered from evil; but 
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do not appear to me to be. positiy ely enough led 
to good. The common round of reading, gram- 
mar, writing and ciphering, does little for the 
improvement of the mind; and a pursuit which 
would draw forth their powers of thought and | 
reflection, and, at the same time, operate in form- 
ing and strengthening their religious principles, 
would be of incalculable advantage to them. 
Such a pursuit appears to me to be the study of 
the Bible. It is a duty devolving on those who 
have the care of youth, to give them religious 
knowledge and form their religious principles ; 
and though I am well aware that God alone can 
give the increase, yet Paul must plent and Apol- 
los must water; and this truth is peculiarly 
evident as it relates to the education of children. 
This is a duty, a religious one indeed, but 
widely differing in its mode from that of the 
Christian ministry. It calls into action different 
powers, and a diflerent gift; and must be per- | 
formed as a simple duty, in the liberty of that 
Gospel which commands us to bring up our 
children “in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.” Now if it be asimple duty to enlighten 
and cultivate the minds of children, concerning | 
the one thing needful, it will surely be allowed 
that the Scriptures, which contain the authorised | | 
account of the whole matter, present us with the | 
most important means of doing so. Forms, 
catechisms and compendiums of doctrine may 
probably be useful, when nothing better is to be 
obtained ; but this is clearly an inferior mode 
of giving religious instruction. It is besides 
open to some strong objections. It is dry and 
unedifying. It exercises the powers of memory, 
whilst it leaves those of reflection untouched. It 
flattens the study of the Bible, from which it 
selects the most precious texts, and presenting | 
them, in a dry form, side by side, as mere proofs | 
of propositious, it takes away balf their value ; 
and renders the Bible itself far less interesting, | 
by forestalling its chief beauties. Children 
should be taught to search in the original mines, | 
to find these jewels for themselves, and then they 
would know how to value them. In short, I 
long to have the children taught the Scriptures. 
If they are left entirely to themselves in this 
study, something may come of it, but not much; 
not enough, in my pinion, to justify you in lay- | 
ing aside your compendiums, however disadvan- | 
tageous they may be in some respects. They | 
must be led to the study of the Bible ; and helped | 
in it by those who have the care of them. If! 
thou couldest give up an hour every morning to 
the religious instruction of the boys, much might 
be done. I should have them all together, and 
all with their Bibles in their hands. I should 
read the Bible through with them ; omitting such 
parts as appeared unsuitable for very young per- 
sons; yet not much. I should make remarks as 
I went along, explaining what was difficult, im- 
pressing what was important, and comparing, all 
the way through, such passages, from other parts 
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of the Bible, as might throw additional light on 
any occurring subject. When I compared 
another passage with one before me, 1 would 
make all the boys turn to it and mark it. The 
last quarter of the time, or more, should be em- 
ployed in thoroughly questioning the childrep on 
the lesson of the day. This would ensure habits 
of general attention ; and give a life to the object 
which no other mode of instruction will impart. 

Such a plan would give thee, or any truly 
religious Friend, abundant opportunity of fixing 
the best principles on the children’s minds, and 
more especially of unfolding to them the scriptural 
grounds on which we build our faith. There are 
one or two other points I should endeavor to 
introduce. Instead of compendiums, the boys 
might occasionally get by heart from the Bible 
itself. Many of the most striking Psalms and 
chapters of Isaiah ; many of the most pithy parts 
of the New Testament, might thus be made to 
form in their memories a store from which much 
good would afterwards be derived. They ought 
to be encouraged to private devotional duties, 
morning and evening ; to read small portions of 
scripture by themselves, and to lift up their hearts 


|in prayer for the blessing which can alone pre- 


serve them day and night. Whether this point 
can be accomplished more than is now the case, 


| 1 know not; but it is surely of importance to 


bring up children in this particular habit. Thou 
art aware by what I have already written, that I 
do not mean common-place, formal, dry tuition. 
1 mean the instruction which every Christian 
parent is bound in conscience to give to his child ; 
* the nurture and admonition of the Lord.’ ”’ 
Thus encouraged, the superintendent and 
teachers warmly seconded his views. The interest 
awakened in the minds of the children was re- 
markable. ‘ They received,” says Joseph John 
| Gurney in his Autobiography, ** every one a copy 
of the Bible, and well thumbed was that copy, 
in a great plurality of instances, in the course of 
the appointed time. The children took their 


| Bibles to bed with them, read them by the early 
| morning light, pored over them at leisure hours 


during the day, and especially on First days. The 
teachers rendered them their best assistance; 
knowledge of the subject rapidly increased, and 
with it good; and when I visited them, at the 
‘close of twelve months, the whole aspect of 
affairs was changed.”’ 

From this time forward the Scripture examina- 
tions were continued with great regularity after 
each General Meeting; and were for some years 
principally. conducted by Joseph John Gurney 
himself. Gradually, however, the subject was 
brought under the care and control of the school 
committee, after which his visits were occasionally 
intermitted, though seldom for more than two 
years. c 

‘“‘ Many precious seasons,” he writes in his 
Autobiography, “of reverent waiting on the 
Lord, and of true religious comfort and edifica- 
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134 
tion, have I enjoyed with my beloved Friends, 
in that favored spot. Many a time have we re- 
joiced together in that Saviour who redeemed us 
with his precious blood. Yet natural cheerful- 
ness always had its play amongst us; and with 
the children especi: ally I endeav ored to maintain it. 
Much may be done in this way for their benefit ; 

and I know of no line of service, secondary as it 
may appear which has yielded me more satisfac- 
tion in the result.” 

The pleasure which these opportunities seem 
to have afforded himself, was largely shared by | 
his young friends. 

“The ‘kind and engaging manners of our dear | 
Friend,” writes one of the masters at Ackworth, | 
“the hearty and innocent cheerfulness of his inter- | 
course with the scholars during their play hours, | 
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: , | 
endeared him to us all, and prepared our minds | 


to benefit 
amongst us. 


by his more serious engagements 
Constantly did we watch for his 
arrival, and greet his entrance on the play-ground 
by a rush of earnest congratulation. And ever 
during his leisure moments, did we love to cluster 
around him to listen to his cherished conversa- 
tion ; which from the most lively familiarity was 
always rising to a higher tone, carrying up our 
youthful thoughts to “whi itsoever ‘things were 
lovely and of good report.” How often, amidst 
groups of eager and happy listeners, would he 
comment on the importance of good manners 
and good habits, and the acquisition of useful 


knowledge; frequently referring to George Fox’s 
enlightened desire that youth might be taught 
‘all things civil and useful in the creation,’ and 


not forge tting 
maxim, ‘ 


to inculeate his own favorite 
Bea whole mau to one thing ata time.’ 

The wonderful structure of the human body was 
a theme on which he loved to dwell; and his 
last visit to Ackworth, very shortly before his 
death, was distinguished by a familiar but beauti- 
fully lucid description of the wise and curious 
provision made by the Creator, in the formation 
of the eye. 
thoughts of the children, to excite the love of 
knowled ze and the play of the intellect, as sub- 
servient to the great ends of man’s being, and 
to an enlightened appreciation of religious truth ; 
that the young mind might rise from the wonders 
of creative wisdom to the marvels of redeeming 
grace. His Scripture questionings were uniformly | 
made occasions for illustrating the grounds of | 
Friends’ principles, and the nature of Christian 
truth generally; by the sacred history itself, by 
selected te xts, by the prophecies that spoke before | 
of the better covenant, and by the preaching of 
Christ, and the writings of his apostles. The 
excellence of the Christian character, and the | 
beauty of Christian consistency were forcibly | 
exhibited; and often did the examination melt | 
away into religious silence, when the solemn 
prayer arose, or the fervent exhortation 
into hearts softened to receive the seed of the 
kingdom. The remembrance of the heavenly 


His great aim was to expand the 


sank | 


REVIEW. 
influence which overshadowed us on some of these 
occasions is very precious; and particularly do 

I recall one very solemn meeting with the boys, 

' which closed the religious engagements of a full 
week, in which the beautiful parable of Christ 
the vine was enlarged upon, and the necessity 
‘and blessedness of abiding in him.” 

Joseph John Gurney was convinced from the 

| depths of his own experience, that to render the 
| knowledge of scriptural truth availing to the 
| progress “of the work of religion in the soul, it 
must be accompanied by an “humble subjection 
‘of the heart and understanding to the immediate 
| operations of the spirit of God. He was anxious 
| that religious instruction, to use his own words 
| in the Autobiography, a“ should, as far as possible, 
ibe made a pleasure rather than a task; that a 
taste for Scripture should be cultivated, and, 
above all, that the practical nature and issue of 
true religion should ever be held up to view, and 
a reverent dependence inculcated on that blessed 
influence of the Holy Spirit, without which 
knowledge is vanity, and the profession of the 
truth mere hypocrisy.” 

The anxiety thus manifested by Joseph John 
Gurney for the religious education of youth was 
no new thing in the Society of Friends. ‘The 
Yearly Meeting had frequently issued pertinent 
advice upon the subject, and it was one of the 
circumstances especially marking the wisdom 
with which the mind of George Fox had been 
imbued, that he had so earnestly and pointedly 
pressed this subject upon the attention of his 
friends. So early as 1656 he thus writes to 
them, who, it must be remembered, had many 
of them been brought up as Puritans, accustomed 
diligently to instruct and catechise their children : 

“ Dear Friends, exhort all your families at 
times and seasons, whether they be servants or 
children, that they may be informed in the truth. 
For when ye were professors, many of you did 
| exhort and instruct them in the form, when ye 
had not the power, and therefore now, being 
| brought into the truth, ye should be more diligent 
to exhort, admonish, and instruct them.” 

So far was he from thinking that increased 
spirituality led to a neglect t of these duties; 
in his view, it rather led to the more pune- 
tual and diligent performance of them. Ko- 
bert Barclay, as is well known, had compiled a 
catechism “expressly to assist in the instruc- 
| tion of children, and his work is especially re- 

markable as carefully stating each answer in 
the very words of Holy Scripture. Joseph 
| John Gurney might therefore well feel that in 
| urging his views on the importance of religious 
| instruction, he was only enforcing that which 
jhad been desired from the very “foundation of 
the Society. So far as it had been neglected, it 
|had been neglected, not upon principle, but 
through weakness, and he desired that that 
| weakness should be removed, in simple depend- 
ence upon the all-sufficient grace of the Lord 


| 


| 
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Jesus. It was not, as will have been observed,, In allusion to the same subject, he writes in 
formal or systematic doctrinal teaching, but | his Journal, under date, 

simple scriptural instruction that he sought to Tth mo. 23d, 1819. It is my desire to dwell 
encourage. The Holy Scriptures, “ given by | deeply in the root of life, and to be preserved in 
the inspiration of God,’’ formed, in his opinion, , that spirit of true love, which judgeth not There 
a manual for religious instruction, better adapted | are two or three considerations which it is well for 
to the object, and more in accordance with * the | me to advert to. First, that such is the weakness 
mind of the Spirit” than any mere catechism | and corruption of man, that the religious world, 
or compendium of doctrine. He accepted |in this scene of being, is in a very imperfeet 
them, as above all other books, “ profitable for | state ; which is manifested by nothing more than 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and for in-| by this, that those who truly love the Lord 
struction in righteousness,” being fully persua-| Jesus Christ are nevertheless so frequently at- 
ded that, “through faith which is in Christ | tached and subjected to a portion of error and 
Jesus,” they are “able to make wise unto sal-| prejudice. Look at the high Calvinist on the 
vation.” But there were those, some of them, | one side. On the other side look at those who 
at that time, young in years and in religious ex- | pervert their dependence on universal and sensi- 
perience, who from a fear (and doubtless it was | ble grace, to the almost total rejection of those 
a sincere one) of these engagements being en- | outward means, which God has provided for our 
tered upon in a merely formal manner, were not | help. Such is the constitution of things, and 
prepared at once to co-operate with him so cor- | often must it occasion, to every sincere inquirer, 
dially as he could have desired. With as great | deep exercise of mind ; and he may well put the 
a dread of a formal and lifeless religion as they | question to himself, is it not in some point or 
could have, he felt anxious that no mistaken im- | otherso with me? In the mean time, let him 
pression as to his views should hinder the work | be willing to “ bear all things.” 

that had been so happily begun. On this point] Secondly, that the duty of studying the Scrip- 








he writes tures, and of leading our children to study them, 
To his brother Samuel Gurney. rests upon the direct authority of our divine 
Earlham, 12th mo., 7th, 1818. Master, and is, therefore, to be maintained by 


“T am inclined to think that there exists in | me perseveringly and unhesitatingly, whatever 
some individuals considerable misunderstanding | be the consequences. 
of our views. I go the whole length with them| Thirdly, that there is every reason to believe 
in believing and in feeling that no efforts or la- | there is a mass of good feeling and good sense in 
bors of ours can produce religion in the minds | our society, which will, in the end, be found 
of children; but surely we may, and we ought, | sufficient to uphold this principle. 
in dependence on divine help, to prepare the} Fourthly, that my dependence ought not to be 
ground, “to plant and to water.” I believe! placed on any one Christian community, but 
that such labors are simple Christian duties, that | simply on Him, who is the head of the whole 
if we neglect these duties, we are not making | body, and who careth for all its members. 
use of the talents committed to us for the Mas- The result has shown the value and import- 
ter’s use ; and | also believe that he who can | ance of Joseph John Gurney’s efforts. “ All the 
alone give the increase will give it. These gen-| doubts and scruples,” (says the superintendent, 
eral principles must, I think, be allowed on all] in a letter to him under date 20th of 10th mo., 
hands. Differences of opinion may arise as to | 1825,)* which were raised at first to our exami- 
the mode. [ agree with those who think cate-| nation plan, have gradually subsided, and we 
chetical forms, &e., an undesirable mode, and | now hear nothing from any quarter, respecting 
that it is better to lead children to search the} our endeavors, but approbation and encourage- 
Scriptures for themselves. The plan of ques-| ment.” The first “proposition” became the 
tioning them on what they have read is peculi-| basis of the Ackworth course of scriptural in- 
arly important, simply because it habituates | struction, and the s.stem thus introduced was 
them to read attentively; nor can I see the ad-| gradually adopted in all the public schools of the 
vantage of doing anything superficially. | Society of Friends. 

The duty of giving religious instruction can | To be continued. 
only be performed well by those who are alive | 


themselves to the sabject of religion. When it| . . 

is done by such, and is attended by a real exer- | An effort to quiet a wounded penta ar bya 
cise of mind for the spiritual welfare of the | repetition of sin, is like flying from a serpent 
children, its benefits seldom fail to be known by | and meeting a lion.— Dillwyn. 

its fruits. But though these only are rightly | ee ee 

qualified, I would exhort all who have the care| It was the saying of a holy man under a sore 
of children to the work, as I would exhort them | trouble for the death of an only son, when in that 
to any other Christian duty. If they want a) dark day God had graciously manifested him- 
heart and ability for its right execution, let them | self to bis soul,—‘* Oh L would be contented, if 
seek help where alone it is to be found. it were possible, to lay an only son in the grave 
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every day I have to live in the world, for one | The slaughter cannot be traced to any one o 


such discovery of the love of God as I now en-| the executioners. Thus the scandal of an act 


joy.” 


ES RS NE me 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 11, 1854, 


The article, First sensation on killing a 


it as the narrative of an event which actually oc- 
cured, or as a portrait drawn from imagination, 
presents a graphic description of 


which we may readily conceive as the attendants 
on a first essay in the trade of war, when the | 
young neophyte beholds his victim writhing in | 


the agonies of death. 


to’make a stronger impression, particulariy when | 
the beholder recognizes in those cases the work | 


of his own hands, than scenes of a more general 
character. 

If one of Wellington’s soldierscould have walked 
over the fields of Waterloo, on the day after the 
battle, he probably would have been less horrified 
with the sight of the thousands whose mangled 
the but 
would have been known to have fallen by his own 


bodies covered ground, of whom none 


hand, than he would while kneeling by the side 


of one whom he had just brought to the earth, 


man, 
which is copied into this number from the Advo- 
cate of Peace, for last month, whether we regard | 


the feelings | 


[Individual cases are likely | 


performed im open day, is apparently avoided. 
This is perhaps a specimen of the principle on 
The part 
| effected by each individual is merged in the 
| general mass. 


which wars are usually conducted. 


But we ought to remember, and 
the consideration is a serious one, that an unright- 
eous purpose cannot fail to involve its promoters 
in guilt, whatever part they may perform. This 
| principle is usually and justly applied to partici- 
pants in measures which violate the laws of men ; 


and its application is equally just in relation to 
the violation of the Divine laws. 

What then shall we say of those who never 
mingle in the strife of battle, but remain quietly 
at home assiduously attentive to their civil voca- 
tions, while the fleets and armies of their govern- 





ment are spreading ruin and desolation over the 
lands and cities of othernations, but who at the same 
| time are exerting their influence, wherever it can 
be brought to bear, in the promotion and support 
of those sanguinary conflicts? 


The soldiers who 


| bear the brunt of war, who share its hardships 


and its dangers, and by whose instrumentality the 
earth is deluged with blood, have generally very 
little influence on the questions of warand peace. 
These questions are chiefly decided by a superior 
class. 


Of that class there doubtless are many 
and who, in speechless agony, was turning to him 
an We interest, afford their influence to the declaration 
apt to have our sensibility tothe murderous charac- | and prosecution of war, who yet would shrink 
ter of war very much blunted by the uncertainty | with unaffected horror from shedding with their 
Even among | own hands, the life blood of man. Of the multi- 
men engaged in actual war, there seems an|iudes by whom the present war in Europe is ad- 





who, from motives of commercial and political 


imploring and despairing eye. are 


which hangs over particular cases. 


instinctive aversion to the destruction of human | vocated and encouraged, we may fairly presume 
life. The combatants move, they fire, they charge | that very few would willingly be the actors in the 
in concert. The deaths of those who perish | scene described in the article referred to, yet this 
may be gewerally attributed to dubious hands. | is evidently only one case out of a countless num- 
But is the butchery less real, or the personal re- | ber, similarin their nature if not in their details, 
sponsibility of the actors diminished by the con- } which every war must produce. 

fusion that prevails, and the consequent im- 
possibility of distinguishing the part eflected by 
each ? 


Diep—,At Wheatland, on the 26th of 9th month 
last, Puese, the wife of Benjamin Estes, jun., in 
the 39th year of her age, a member of Rochester 
Monthly Meeting, New York. This dear friend, 
within the last five months of her life, was sub- 
| jected to intense bodily suffering from a cancer 

which after she had 


When a company, however numerous, 
unite their efiorts to 
is criminal, it is not easy to conceive that the 
It is 
rather than the | 


criminality can be diminished by diffusion. 


eflect an object ; if that object 
| 


the intention with which we act, in the breast, submitted to 
| the painful operation of its removal, revived with 
|increased malignity, and terminated with her 
vi re. : ; death. Butshe was enabled by the hope that 
We have understood that in regular armies, when | was set before her, and the peace of mind with 
a soldier is condemned to be shot, an usual course |} which she was favored, to endure her protracted 
of procedure is to call out a company, of perhaps | suffering with patience and equanimity. She 
. was concerne:| toimpart to her family and friends 

much salutary counsel and admonition. 


particular part we periorm, that must determine 


our innocence or cuilt. 


ten or twelve men, each of whom furnished 


with a gun, Joaded by one officer and distributed 


is 


1 Le Suddenly e 25th, at her residence 

by another, all of which except one are charged | . nae monly on th her resi ' 
a h blank = oe in Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, Hannan, wife of Dr. Isaac 
with blank cariridges. These men all firing at the | parker. nearly 80 years of age, an approved 


same instant, the sufferer falls by adubious hand. ' minister and member of Short Creek Mouthly 
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Meeting. Although the mind of this pom friend | For the young, it will serve up many a little ‘truthful story 
had become much impaired and her memory had and teaching illustration of the 'aw of kindness and Christian 


failed tl he i bl f scted | ve: For the Sabbath, it will have its page of religious 
co faved that ahe was incapene 0! connectes | instruction, selected by paragraphs from the most eminent 
conversation, yet in our religious meetings, which | Christian writers of different countries. For every occu- 


she continued to attend to the last, she was often | pation, and for every age, it wili seek to present something 
acceptably engaged in the exercise of her gift, | interesting and useful a — 
her communications being lively and clear, giving | _, All communications relating tv the “ Citizen of the World 


> | she t ire ) Grorce W. Tayzor, Box 
no evidence of her enfeebled intellect. s 7 Philedelphne. postperd to Grom ne 





, At his residence in Lynn, on the 30th 
of 6th month last, Moses Breen, in the 76th year 
of his age, a member of Salem, Monthly Meet- ! 
ing, in Massachusetts. For a series of years this 
dear friend passed through great bodily, as 
° “ = we 8s B ( 0 
well as at times much mental suffering, but en- | ceived after our former number was prepared for 
dured all with remarkable patience, fully evincing | the press. Such portions of those minutes, which 
that his only hope was in the merits of a crucified have not heretofore appeared, as are judged 
Saviour, with whom we humbly trust and believe, } ,. : 7 
he is now ef tect, | likely to interest our readers, are given below. 








BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


The printed minutes of this meeting were re- 








Second day, 10th mo. 23d, afternoon.—The 
printed General Epistle from the Yearly Meet- 
dee Saandine scineet’ a Wenn Miwas Gale 40m | ing held in London in 5th and 6th month last, 
month 6th. 1854. | was now produced and read to our encourage- 

It has long been the desire of those charged | ment and edification, and with a view to the 
with the oversight of this Institution, that parents spread of its valuable and instructive contents 
and others should avoid visiting there on the | among our members and others, 500 copies were 


first day of the week, as far as they can con-| directed to be re-printed for distribution. 
veniently do so: as such visits tend to unsettle ‘ ; ; 
7 A : “d 9 ates > av 
the children, and to interrupt the quiet and wae! Third day, 24th.—The meeting having been 
i 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


At a meeting of the Committee to superintend 


| engaged in the consideration of the state of So- 
the Friends who have the care of the Farm house, ; ciety, as brought up in the answers to the 
and to their domestics, obliging them to provide | Queries from our Quarterly Meetings, (no report 
for the entertainment of visitors, whea it seems | having been received from our “Halt 
right they should have the privilege of retirement Meeting of Virginia.) 


and rest from the labors of the week. | Defici . . 
eficiencies were made apparent in the sn 
From the apprehension that the visits alluded to PP Pp 


have become rathet more frequent of latter time, pare of some of ms Christian SeRERONAA, a 
the Committee have been induced thus to call-the | Ti8e to much exercise and labor for their removal. 
attention of Friends again to the subject, with the j Friends were encouraged to faithfulness in the 
hope that they will kindly co-operate in sustain- | attendance of all our religious meetings, and to 
ing the wholesome regulations of the Institution | endeavor to know a state of mind prepared to 
in this respect. profit by the solemn engagement, and not to be 
discouraged because their meetings were small, 
or because they had nothing of their own to 
BURRITT’S CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. | offer. As their hearts were turned to the Lord 
A Magazine of Sixteen pages, of about the size of Fritnps’ a humility and faith, he would be pleased sea 
I abou 


Review, will be published monthly by Georze W. Taylor, provide for such an offering that would be ac- 


Philadelphia, commencing with First mon h, 1555, under | ¢ ‘prable to Himself. 
the titie of 


THE CITIZEN OF THE WORLD, 
EDITED BY 


of the family, and are sometimes burdensome to 


Year’s 


Extract from the minutes. 
Tuomas Kimser, Clerk. 








It was seen that love to our brethren, such as 
i becomes our profession, has always been the 
; epee badge of true discipleship, and must always dwell 
ELIHU BURRITT. . . . 7 

in those who are given up to serve the Lord, 

Terms Fifty Cents per annum, to be paid invariably in | : . : . sa kinod : 
diana. | concerned for the coming of His kingdom in 
“ The Citizen of the World” will endeavor to merit its | their own hearts and in the hearts of their fel- 


designation by viewing from the elevsted stand-point of low men: and that thus we should also know a 
human brotherhood al! principles, policies. events, insti- “a 2 es : ‘ . 
tutions and enterprizes which affect the peace, prosperity, | Preparation for, and a living exercise to train up 
social intercourse and common welfare of the nations as a | our « hildren In the nurture and admonition of 
family, and the ri hts, duties «nd dignity of man as an indi- 

, : y th example : precept, te 
vidual being Whilst it regards these with an impartial eye, the Lord, ind by both example and I 7, 2 


and reecrds them with an impartial pen, it will glean and lead them into consist: ney of conduct and con- 


present all a efu vie me of prog pe ss; a} anes homage to} versation, to guard them as far as we are able 
truth, right. duty ar iristian charity; and al the onward | ¢ : : . a : ii 
steps of governments and communities in the path pre- from the contaminations of a ** world which lieth 
scribed by a righteous policy and the precepts of the Chris. | 1n wickedress. 

tivn religion With all this virievy of topics, the “Cilizen| ‘To assemble our families and children to wait 
of the World.” it is confidently believed. will be a weicome ; le. Rest ; 

and useful visiter to the different members of every family upon the Lord—to read the Holy criptures to 
that admits it to its social circle. Its pages will be filled | them, and to enc ourage them fre quently to read 


with artic es from the Editor's pen, giving his personal ob- ‘ 
ms i 3 - 
servations and experiences in Europe, and with communi- | them for themselve - and to look for the influ 


cations from correspondents in different parts of the world, | ences of the Holy § Spirit upon their minds and 
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consciences, is the duty of parents, as » well as 
their great privilege. 

Fourth day, 25th.—The clerk is directed to 
return the Epistle signed by Benjamin Hoyle 
with a copy of the minutes adopted upon the oc- 
casion. 

The minutes from our brethren of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, in relation to the late separa-| 
tion in Ohio Yearly Meeting, referred to in their | 
Annual Epistle, was now read, informing us that 
they had believed it right to acknowledge the 
body which had chosen Jonathan Binns and 
Jane M. Plummer for their Clerks, as the Ohio | 
Yearly Meeting of Friends. 

[The report of the Committee on Indian Con- 
cerns was read and approved ; but being nearly 
the sane as the report from Indiana, with which 
meeting Friends of Baltimore are united in this | 
service, it is judged unnecessary to repeat it in | 
the Review. J 

A proposition to this Yearly Meeting to make | 
an appeintment of a committee conjointly with 
North Carolina, New York and Indiana Yearly | 
Meetings, to visit Philadelphia, Ohio and New 
England Yearly Meetings, to labor with them 
for the restoration of the correspondence and | 
unity which formerly existed between them, 
being brought to our consideration, through an | 
Epistle from North Carolina Meeting for Suffer- | 
ings to ours, it was concluded that way did not | 
open for us to make such an appointment at the | 
present time, and the information was directed 
to be inserted in our Epistle to North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting. 

Fifth day, 26th.—Essays of Epistles to our 


> a . } 
brethren of other Yearly Meetings were now} 


produced by the Committee. They were read, 
and, with some corrections, approved. The Clerk 
is directed to transcribe, sign and forward them. | 

Having, as we reverently believe, been| 
gathered together in the name of the Lord, and | 
being mercifully favored to trust in Him, as our | 
ae and guide, we have been preserved in | 
His fear, and enabled to transact our business in | 
a measure of that authority which the Truth 
gives; while our hearts have been humbled and | 


contrited under a sense of our unworthiness, and 
of His great goodness. 


And now, desiring to render unto 


Him the 


tribute of th: anksgiving and praise, the meeting 

concludes to meet at the usual time, next year, 
if the Lord permit. 

Ricuarp H. 

Nerk to the Mee ting this year. 


THOMAS. 


TIMELY RESUSCITATION. 


| struck with the noxious gas. 
,| the three men were doad. 


| complete recovery. The fact is important, 
ought 

| AS 

| Gazette. 


| tained in the 


| the same time a broadside from the 





A few days since, on Bowman Creek, two miles 
from Renton Station, on the Covington and Lex- | 
ingt n Railroad, a numb ¢ of men were engaged | 
in digging a well. After making a blast in the 
bottom of the well, (about thirty feet deep) a man | 
desvended, and imsasodiatels fell, apparently life- 


| but, if my life would have 


| to speak ; 


lie, A second man went doen to his assistance 


and also fell. A third descended, and he too was 


To all appearance 
It happened that a 


| 
| man was going by with a cask of water on a sled, 


and recollecting that he had heard it said that a 
stream of water poured into a well would dispel 
the noxious gas he drove up and poured the 
water from the cask into the well. The effect 
was instantaneous. The men were immediately 
revived and taken out with every prospect of a 
and 


to be generally known.—Cincinnati 


FIRST SENSATIONS IN KILLING A MAN. 


It would be difficult to find in the whole range 
of fiction a more affecting incident than is con- 
following extract from a letter 
written by a British seaman, now serving in the 
Baltic, to his wife, who resides in the 
hood of Boston, in Lincolnshire. 
dated “* Hango Roads, May 22,” 
at length in the 
first service 


Le ivhbor- 
The letter is 
and is published 
3oston Guardian. It was his 
as a soldier, having been sent on 
shore with a boat’s crew of marines to silence a 
fort, and take some guns : 

“We dispersed at a few hundred yards dis- 
tance from the beach, to keep the coast clear 
whilst the boat’s crew made prizes of the guns. 
The enemy had the advantage of the wood, 
also knowiag the country 
them showed in advance. We were ordered to 
fire. I took steady aim, and fired on my man 
at about sixty yards. He fell like a stone. At 
went 
in amongst the trees, and the enemy disappeared, 
we could scarce tell how. I felt as though I 
must go up to him, to see whether he was dead 
or alive. He lay quite still, and I was more 
afraid of him lying so, than when he stood facing 
me a few minutes before. It’s a strange feeling 
to come over you all at once, that you lave killed 
aman. He had unbuttoned his jacket, and was 
pressing his hand over the front of his chest 
where the wound was. Ie breathed hard, and 
the blood poured from the wound and also from 
his mouth every breath he took. His face was 
white as death, and his eyes looked so big and 
bright as he turned them and stared at me—I 
shall never forget it. He was a fine young fel- 
low, not more than five and twenty. I went 
down on my knees beside him, an 1d my breast 
felt so full as though my own beart a l oe 
He had areal E nglish face, and did not look 
like an enemy. W hat 1 felt I never can eal ° 
saved his, I believe I 
should have given it. I laid his head on my 
knee, and he grasped hold of my hand, and tried 
but his voice was gone. I could not 
tell a word he said; and every time he tried to 


and 


well, and a troop of 


' speak the blood poured out so, [ knew it would 
















soon be over. I om not ashamed to say that I, 
was worse than he, for he never shed a tear; but | 
I couldn’t help it. His eyes were closing when 

agun was fired from the to order us aboard, | 
and that roused him. He pointed to the beach, | 
where the boat was just pushing off with the | 
guns which we had taken, and where our marines | 
were waiting to man the second boat; and then 
he pointed to the wood, where the enemy were 
concealed—poor fellow, he little thought how I 
had shot him down! I was wondering how I 
could Jeave him to die and no one near him, | 
when he had something like a convulsion for a 

moment, and then his face rolle’? over, and with- 

out a sigh was gone. I trust the Almighty has 

received his soul. TI Jaid his head gently down 

on the grass and left him. It seemed so strange 

when I looked at him for the last time—I some- 

how thought of every thing I had heard about | 
the Turks and Russians, :nd the rest of them— 
all that seemed so far off, and the dead man so 
near !” 





Tue Baers, a race residing on the western 
coast of Africa, near the Rio Pongo. 


During the rainy season, which begins in Jane 
and lasts till October, the stores of provisions ip 
establishments along the Atlantic coast often be- 
come sadly impaired. The Foulah and Man- 
dingo tribes of the interior are prevented by the 
swollen condition of intervening streams, from 
visiting the beach with their produce. In these 
straits, the factories have recourse by canoes to 
the smaller rivers, which are neither entered by 
sea-coing vessels, nor blockaded for the caravans 
of interior chiefs. 


Among the tribes or clans visited by me in | 
such seasons, I do not remember any whose in- | 
tercourse afforded more pleasure, or exhibited | 
nobler traits, than the Bagers, who dwell on the | 
solitary margins of these shallow rivulets, and | 
subsist by boiling salt in the dry season and | 
making palm oil in the wet. I have never read | 
an account of these worthy blacks, whose civility, | 
kindness and honesty will compare favorably with 
those of more civilized people. 

The Bagers live very much apart from the | 
great African tribes, and keep up their race by | 
intermarriage. The language is peculiar, and | 
altogether devoid of that Italian softness that 
makes the Soosoo so musical. 


Having a week or two of perfect leisure, I de- | 
termined to set out in a canoe to visit one of 
these establishments, especially as no intelligence | 
had reached me for some time from one of my | 
country traders who had been dispatched thither | 
with an invoice of goods to purchase palm oil. 
My canoe was comfortably fitted with a water- | 
proof awning, and provisioned for a week. 

A tedious pull along the coast and through 
the dangerous surf, brought us to the narrow 
creek through whose marshy mesh of mangroves | 
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we squeezed our canoe to the bank. Even after 
landing, we waded a considerable distance 
through marsh before we reached the solid land. 
The Bager town stood some hundred yards from 
the landing, at the end of a desolate savanna, 
whose lonely waste spread as far as the eye could 
reach. The village itself seemed quite deserted, 
so that I had difficulty in finding “the oldest 
inhab‘tant,” who invariably stays at home and 
acts the part of chieftain. ‘This venerable per- 
sonage welcomed me with great cordiality; and, 
having declared the purpose of my visit, I de- 
sired to be shown the trader’s house. The pa- 
triarch led me at once to a hut, whose miserable 
thatch was supported by four posts. Here I re- 
cognized a large chest, a rum cask, and the grass 
hammock of my agent. I was ra‘her exaspe- 
rated to find my property thus neglected and ex- 
posed, and began venting my wrath ia no seemly 
terms on the delinquent clerk, when my conduc- 
tor laid his hand gently on my sleeve, and said 
there was no need to blame him. “ This,” con- 
tinued he, “ is his house ; here your preperty is 
sheltered from sun and rain; and, among the 
Bagers, whenever your goods are protected from 
the elements, they are safe from every danger. 
Your man has gone across the plain to a neigh- 
boring town for oil; to night he will be back ; 
in the mean time, look at your goods |” 

I opened the chest, which, to my surprise, was 
unlocked, and found it nearly full of the mer- 
chandise I had placed in it. I shook the cask, 
and its weight seemed hardly diminished. I 
turned the spiggot, and lo! the rum trickled on 
my feet. Hard by was a temporary shed, filled 
to the roof with hides and casks of palm oil, all 
of which the gray-beard declared was my pro- 
perty. 

Whilst making this inspection, I have no 
doubt the expression of my face indicated a good 
deal of wonder, for I saw the old man smile com- 
placently a he followed me with his quiet eye. 

‘¢ Good !” said the chief, “it is all there. —is 
it not! We Bagers are neither Soos.os, Man- 
dingoes, Foulahs, nor White men, that the goods 
of a stranger are not safe in our towns! We 
work for a living ; we want little ; big ships never 
come to us, and we neither steal from our guests 
nor go to war to sell one another !” 

The conversation, | thought, was becoming a 
little personal ;* and, with a gesture of impa- 


| tience, | put a stop to it. On second thoughts, 


however, I turned abruptly round, and shaking 
the noble savage’s hand with a vigor that made 
him wince, presented him with a piece of clorh. 
Had Diogenes visited Africa in search of his man, 
it is by no means unlikely that he might have 
extinguished his lamp among the Bagers ! 

It was about two o’clock in the afternoon when 
I arrived in the town which, as I before: ob- 


* The point of this personality is readily understood, 
| when we remember that the narrator was a trader im 
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serve: 1, see maod quite denorted, except by a desea 
or two ebony antiquities, who crawled into the 
sunshine when they learned the advent of a 
stranger. The young people were absent gather- 
ing palm nuts in a neighboring grove. A couple 
of hours before sundown, my trader returned ; 
and, shortly after, the merry gang of villagers 
made their appearance, laughing, singing, danc- 
ing, and laden with fruit. As soon as the gos- 


sips announced the arrival of a white man duriag | 


their absence, the little hut that had been hos- 
pitably assigned me was surrounded by a crowd, 
five or six deep, of men, women and children. 
The pressure was so close and sudden that I was | 
almost stifled. Finding they would not depart 
until | made myself visible, I emerged from my 
concealment and shook hands with nearly all. 
When the townsfolks had comfortably nestled 
themselves in their hovels, the old chief, with a| 
show of some formality, presented me a heavy 
ram-goat, distinguished for its formidable head 
ornaments, which, he said, was offered as a bon- 
ne-bouche, for my supper. He then sent a crier 
through the town, informing the women that a 


white stranger would be their guest during the | 


night ; and, in less than half an hour, my hut 
was visited by most of the village dames and 
damsels. One brought a pint of rice; another 
some roots of carsava ; another a few spoonfulls 


of palm oil ; 


larly remarkable by the gift of a splendid fowl. 


In fact, the crier had hardly gone his rounds, be- | 


fore my mat was filled with the voluntary contri- 
butions of the villagers ; and the wants, not only 


of myself, but of my eight rowers, completely | 


supplied. 

There was nothing peculiar in this exhibition 
of hospitality on account of my nationality. It 
was the mere fulfilment of a Bager law ; and the 
poorest black stranger would have shared the rite 
as well as myself. I could not help thinking 
that I might have travelled from one end of 
England or America to the other, without meet- 
ing a Bager welcome. Indeed, it seemed some- 
what questionable, whether it were better for 
the Enylish to civilize Africa, or for the Bagers 
to send missionaries to their brethren in Britain ! 

These reflections, however, did not spoil my 
appetite, fur L confess a feeling of unusual con- 
tent and relish when the patriarch sat down with 
me before the 
supper. But, alas! for human hopes and tastes ! 
As | lifted the lid from the vessel containing the 
steaming stew, its powerful fragrance announced 
the remains of that venerable quadruped with 
which | had been welcomed. 
not q Lite 
cline the stew, yet, had starvation depended on 
it, [. could not have touched a morsel. Accord- 
ingly, I forbore the mess and made free with the 
rice, seasoning it well with salt and peppers. 


But my amiable landlord was resolved that I' 


another a bunch of peppers; while | 
the oldest lady of the party made herself particu- | 


covered bowls prepared for our | 


It was probably | 
. > 4 Te 
in etiquette among the Bagers to de- 
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should not go to rest with such penitential fare, 
and ordered one of his wives to bring her sup- 
per to my lodge. A taste of the dish satisfied 
me that it was edible, though intensely peppered. 
L ate with the appetite of an alderman, nor was 
it til two days after that my trader informed me 
I had supped so heartily on the spareribs of an 
alligator! It was well that the hours of diges- 
tion had gone by, for though partial to the chase, 
I had never loved ‘‘ water fowl” of so wild a 
character. 

When supper was over, I escaped from the 
| hat to breathe a little fresh air before retiring 

for the night. Hardly had I put my head out- 
| side, when I found myself literally inhaling the 
| mosquitoes that swarmed at nightfall over these 
| marshy flats. 1 took it for granted that there 
| was to be no rest for me in darkness among 
| the Bagers; but when I mentioned my trouble 
to the chief, he told me that another hut had 
| already been provided for my sleeping quarters, 
where my bed was made of certain green and 
| odorous leaves which are antidotes to mosquitoes. 
After a little more chat, he offered to guide me 
to the hovel, a low, thickly matted bower, through 
whose single aperture I crawled: on hands and 
| knees. As soon as I was in the entrance was 
| closed, and although I felt very, much as if 
packed i in my grave, I slept an unbroken sleep 
till day dawn. 

After passing two days among the Bagers, I 
| departed once more in my canoe, ‘impel! ed by the 
stout muscles of the Kroomen. The breeze fresh- 
ened as we passed from the river’s mouth across 
the boiling surf of the bar, but when we got 
fairly to sea, I found the Atlantic so vexed by 
the rising gale, that in spite of water-proof awn- 
| ing and diligent bailing,, we were several times 

near destruction. Still, I had great confidence 
in the native boatmen, whose skill in their skiffs 
is quite as great as their dexterity when naked 
in the water. [ had often witnessed their agility 
as they escaped from capsized boats on the surf 
of our bar; and often had I rewarded them with 
|a dram, when they came, as from a frolic, drip- 
ping and laughing to the beach. 
| When night bes gan to fall around us the storm 
increased, and | could detect, by the low chatter 
| and unxious looks of the rowers, that they were 
alarmed. As far as my eye reached landward, l 
could desery nothing ‘but a continuous re ef, on 
which the chafed sea was dashing furious ly in 
columns of the densest spray. Of course I felt 
that it was not my duty, nor would it be prude ut, 
to undertake the guidance of the canoe in such 
| circumstances. Yet, [ confess that a shudder 
ran through my nerves when I saw my “ head- 
man ’’ suddenly change our course and steer the 
skiff directly towards the rocks. On she bounded 
like a racer. The sea through which they urged 
her foamed like a ca!dron with the rebounding 
surf. Nothing but wave-lashed rock was before 
us. At last ] could detect a narrow gap in the 
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iron wall, which was filled with surges in the 
heaviest swells. We approached it, and paused 
at the distance of fifty feet. A wave had just 
burst through the chasm like a storming army. 
We waited for the succeeding lull. All hands 
laid still—not a word was spoken or paddle 
dipped. ‘Then came the next enormous swell 
under our stern; the oars flew like lightning ; 
the canoe rose as a feather on the crest of the 
surf; ina moment she shot through the cleft and 
reposed in smooth water near the shore. As we 
sped through the gap, 1 might have touched the 
rocks on both sides with my extended arms ! 
Such is the skill and daring of Kroomen. 
Carnot’s Narrative. 


A COAL FIELD. 


The following singular circumstance, says the 
London Mining Journal, happened a few years 
ago in Parr, about thirteen miles from Liver- 
pool, where there are several collieries. 1t will 
tend to show the immense value of coal mines 
which lie under a small superficial extent of 
land. An elderly widow lady sold to a gentle- 
man some property in Parr, consisting of a house 
and about thirty acres of land for £4,000. The 
old lady thought there must be coal under the 
land, as there is so much in the neighborhood ; 
but it was the decided opinion of coal proprie- 
tors, and others conversant with coal mines, that | 
there were no coals on the property. The seller | 
of the property insisted that the coals should be 
reserved, unless the purchaser would give her | 
£100 for them. This he refused dving, and 
the coals were accordingly excepted from his 
purchase, and reserved to her. ‘The old lady, 
died soon after, bequeathing the coal mines 
among the children of a deceased sister, seven | 


in number, who were-all laborers, and the resi- 
due of her property, worth about £3,000, to the | 
children of another sister. The bequest of the 
coal mines was a nominal thing, and the dissen- 
sions in the two families were great on account 
of it. The coal legatees brooded for a length of 
time over their disappointment in not sharing 
their aunt’s property with their cousins, but at 
length they contrived to induce some persons, 
who were supposed to have more money than 
wit, to undertake the expense of boring on the 
land, to ascertain whether there was any coal 
ornot. The boring continued for a considera- 
ble time, to the great amusement of persons con- 
nected with collieries ; but at last, to their great 
astonishment, the chagrin of the purchaser, and 
the unbounded delight of the legatees, two delfs 
of the best coal in Lancashire were discovered, 
extending nearly the whole breadth of the land, 
and which could be easily worked. This coal 
was immediately purchased by the proprietors of 
a neighboring colliery for £20,000. On sub- 
sequent boring three lower delfs were found, 
which the same parties purchased for £15,000. 


IE 
ooo 
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[Correspondence of the Traveller.) 
THE HARVEST IN SCOTLAND. 


It is now the height of the harvest. The 
Scotch farmers have been looking especially at 
the ripening crops, glancing their eyes enquir- 
ingly towards the sky, to observe the signs ; 
snuffing the moisture, and shaking the head 
ominously ; or lighting up again, as the clouds 
break and disperse. The conversation in the 
cars, in the coach, at the hotel, is all of the crops. 
This, at present, is the absorbing theme. All 
are interested ; the merchant and mechanic, as 
well as the farmer. “ What think ye of the 
weather for harvest ?” is the constant enquiry. 
“ Shall we have a good time to gatherin?” All 
this deep and gereral interest is to be accounted 
for from their insular situation, the uniformity 
of the weather over Great Britain, their depen- 
dence on the crop for general subsistence, and 
for general thrift ; for as the crops vary, so varies 
the comfort and prosperity of the whole Island. 
The fickleness of their climate, also, its moisture, 
its fogs, all render the harvest uncertain, and 
the gathering of it a matter of profound anxiety 
and interest. It is different somewhat with us. 
Our vast extent of country renders the cro 
almost certain; for if in some localities it fail, 
in others it will prove abundant. This is not to 
the same extent true in England and Scotland. 
Our climate too is more steady. Even weeks of 
dry, hot weather are not uncommon among us, 
especially in time of harvest; but the case is 
very different here. A bright sun in the morn- 
ing is no presage of what the weather will be at 
noon or at night. Within the last few days 
every variety of weather has been experienced. 
In the morning, calm and bright; at ten, gusty 
and dull, with dashes of rain, succeeded by a 
burst of sunshine. At night all gloom and tem- 
pest; and at midnight a clear bracing atmos- 
phere, and bright heavens. Such has been the 
weather for several successive days, and the 
Scotch call it quite “ fairish ;” and seem to be 
well satisfied that it is no worse. 

It isa rich season for the traveller. The 
golden harvest is waning and waiting for the 
sickle. Its contrast with beautiful green lawns, 
and deeper green firs, covering the hills and 
valleys with a varied as well as luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, makes the landscape altogether enchanting. 
There is everywhere a high state of cultivation ; 
I mean whefever there is land susceptible of im- 
provement; and there is a rivalry of the best 
kind among those who raise crops or rear cattle 
for the market. Their annual fairs, now occur- 
ring, tend greatly to keep up this generous emu- 
Jation. 

I have been much interested in the harvest 
season. I have travelled along with it from Italy 
to the north of Scotland, it having progressed 
just about as fast as my convenience hus led me 
to travel. Everywhere, Lean say, it is most 
abundant. In Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
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France, Belgium, it was of the same character 


for abundance. Passing over into England and | 
on to Scotland, it is the same, very heavy and 
very promising. Should the gathering be good, 

as now it bids fair to be, there will be no lack 
of bread ; and our speculators may as well make 
up their minds to let the thing alone for this 
season. How thankful we should be to Heaven 
for such abundance! It puts a cheerfulness 
upon every face, and goodness in every heart. 
The priucipal crops are wheat, barley, and oats, 


with a preponderance of wheat. A large quanti- | 
ty of the wheat is now down, and every where the | 


or binding the sheaves. It is a most animating 
sight. Where the field is large, and the grain 


heavy, the proprietor engages a large number of 


hands, to be ready on a fair day to enter the 
field. I have seen from fifty to a hundred en- 
gaged atone time. It is said that a hundred 
are sometimes seen in a single field. ‘They are 
men and maidens. The wowen are as expert | 
with the sickle as the men. Their wages are 
less ; but it appeared to me, as I looked on, that 
their work was not any less than the men’s. 
When first I saw women at work in the fields, 
as I did everywhere on the Continent, I felt, as 


an American naturally would feel, mingled | 


pity and disgust. But it is wonderful how soon 
such things cease to affect. Here, in Scotland, 


it actually has come to look picturesque aud | 


agreeable. The women—especially the young 
women—seem to enter into it as a sort of frolic. 
They form quite an item in the tableaux. They 
wield the sickle with dexterity and gracefulness. 


REVIEW. 
“bonnie lassies.”” There is no dyspepsia, no 
| spinal complaints, no nervousness, no low spirits. 
| These things have reconciled me to the field 
labor to which the young women of Scotland in 
the rural districts addict themselves ; and | have 
| felt that our young women, who have so many 
weaknesses and complaints, might learn from 
their example how to prevent or get rid of them. 
Not that 1 would recommend field labor as the 
only remedy; but more out-door exercise, more 
athletic sports, more muscular activity. They 
must wear a dress that shall allow tue free and 


| 


| unembarrassed use of all their muscles ; and they 


fields are filled with laborers plying the sickle| must ply those muscles in rural sports and oc- 


| cupations, as the boys are wont to do, or the con- 
| stitution will never have that tone and vigor es- 
sential to happiness and usefulness. 


J. B. W. 


IMPORTANT TREATY WITH THE CHIPPEWAS. 
The Indian Agents and Commis-ioners on the 
part of the United States, Messrs. H. ©. Gilbert 
and D. B. Herriman concluded a treaty with the 
| Chippewas of Lake Superior and La Pointe on the 
| 30th ult., by which all that extensive territory 
bordering on the west shore of the lake and be- 
| tween the British possessions and Wisconsin and 
Minnesota and westward to the Mississippi, is 
| ceded to the United States. We learn that the 
| Chippewas were well represented from all the 
northern bands, and that there was much una- 
|nimity among them on the subject of disposing 
of this vast and ancient heritage, that now for the 

| first time is bargained away to the white man. 
| The Chippewas have made two or three reserva- 


I have seen a woman in a shop bargaining for| tions of agricultural districts in the interior, 
one of these instruments, and examining its edge | where the Government has stipulated to e xpend 
and remarking upon it with all the nice , discrimi- | | considerable money in domesticating and civiliz- 
nation of an experienced reaper. I have seen | ing them by means of schools and agricultural 
it upon her shoulders, as she marched to or from | pursuits. ‘There ‘are many entitled to an inter 
the field ; | have seen it flash in her hands as the | est in the benefits of this treaty now seattoved 
corn fell before it, while, with a graceful move- | about the Lake Superior country, and it is thought 
ment of the arms, ‘she caught the falling grain and | that they will be induced to settle on Reserva- 
laid it in its proper place. ‘The men with their | tions and share in the advantage of this new ar- 
red caps, aud the women with their neat white | rangement ; and we trust that all of this nation 
plaided ones, move together, and before them | will be permanently benefitted by this treaty. 


rapidly disappears the standing corn, whilst be- | 


hind them another group, in close pursuit, gather | 
and bind the falling stalks. The older women 
have a sort of loose, short gown and cap, render- 


The territory treated for, and only lacking the 
| assent of our Government to become the public 

| property of the United States, embraces a region 
| of about 7,000,000 acres, including extensive 


ing their movements easy and unembarrassed ;' mineral districts in Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
whilst the lassies indulge in something more | There is one mineral range of over 150 miles in 
fancifal,-asa white or brown hat on the head, and | length bordering on Lake Superior, extending 
the dress fitted -to the form, and neatly tucked | from Pigeon river on the north to the St. Louis 
up, so as to keep out of their way the otherwise | river on ‘the south. This is said to be rich in 
too flowing skirt. | copper, and explorers are already among these 

All look contented and happy. ‘The bright | hills looking for their fortunes, and we shall not 
eye flashes from under the freckled brow, the | be surprised to hear at any time of new mines 
joyous laugh is heard, and the whole scene is | and new towns in this region, which, up to this 
one of pleasurable excitement. Good spirits, | date, isan unbroken wilderness. This treaty will 
good appetites, good temper, and good health, | result in a great many advantages to the Lake 
are all attendant on this social and rustic occupa- | Superior country geverally, and will stimulate 
tion. There is no ennui known upon these’ enterprise and create, another year, a large 




















amount of commercial business in that direction. 
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entire skeleton. For three months the father 


The prospects for the new State of Superior are | and son, with numerous workmen and expen- 


every day brightening.—Lake Superior Jour. 





THE MASTODONS OF NEW YORK. 


A statement in this paper, copied from the | 
Albany Register of the 26th, and purporting to } 
come trom an authentic source, to the effect that | 
the bones of a mastodon had been discovered 
in a spot near Poughkeepsie, and that Prof. 
Morse, the inventor of the electric telegraph, was 
engaged in the work of their re-construction, 
needs some correction to agree with the facts on 
which the story was founded. The truth of the | 
matter is this: 

Some two weeks ago some laborers, in dig- 
ging, three miles east of Poughkeepsie, acci- | 
dentally disinterred a large bone, which was de- | 


cided to be one of the vertebrae of a mastodon. | 

A scientific gentleman who was present at the | 
discovery desired to continue the examinations, 
in order to obtain the complete skeletoa, but | 
was prevented in consequence of the rapid fill- 
ing up of the trench with water, the ground in 
that neighborhood being very marshy. An ex-| 
penditure of four hundred dollars would be ne- 
cessary to drain the land sufficiently to allow of 
further operations. When that sum shall be | 
raised, Professor Morse has volunteered his valu- 
able assistance in disinterring and putting to- | 
gether the remains of the Poughkeepsie mega- 
therium, if any such creature should turn up. 
And this is all Professor Morse has bad to do | 
with the discovery. That the prosecution of the 
excavation will reward the explorer for his ex- 
pense and trouble is more than possible 

The region along the banks of the Hudson, | 
above the highlands, appears to have been a fa- | 
vorite locality for these gigantic quadrupeds. 
Indeed, it was here that the first evidences of | 
the existence of their remains on this continent 
were procured. Godman, the late American 
naturalist, informs us that, as early as 1712, a 
letter from Dr. Mather to Dr. Woodward was | 
publi-hed in the Philosopical Transactions, an- 
nouncing that some teeth and bones of mon.- | 
strous size had been discovered at Albany. And 
in L801, eighty-nine years afterwards, the first 
skeleton known in modern times of this wonder- 
ful animal was disentombed on the shores of the 
Hudson, about eighty miles below. 

Rembrandt Peale has written a minute ac- | 
eount of the exertions of his father and himself | 
in a transaction interesting to the scientific 
world. A German farmer in 1799, living in | 
the vicinity of Newburgh, while digging a marl 
pit came upon a number of bones which, on ac- 
couut of their remarkable size, he preserved in 
his garret or granary, where they were some- 
times visited by the curious. Fortunately, Mr. | 
C. W. Peale was able to buy these Sees | 
which went a good way towards constituting an 











sive machinery, patiently pursued their excava- 
tions over an area of many square wiles. Some- 


| times two hundred laborers were employed si- 


multaneously. ‘he narrative of the excitements 
and the discouragements incident to their toils 
is of deep interest, but too detailed fur extended 
quotation. When their success was finally 
crowned by the long-sought and long-deferred 
discovery of the enormous under-jaw, * the un- 
conscious woods,” says Rembrandt Peale, ** ech- 
oed with repeated huzzahs, which could not bave 
been more animated if every tree had participa- 
ted inthe joy. ‘ Whata jaw! How many an- 
imals have been crushed by it!’ wus the ex- 
clamation of all; a fresh supply of refresiment 
went round, and the hearty fellows covered 
with mud, continued the search with increasing 
vigor.” 

Thus terminated this strange and laborious 


|campaign of three months. ‘* Our venerable 


relics,”’ says the narrator, ‘ were carefully packed 
up in distinct cases; and loading two wagons 
with them, we bade adieu to the vallies and stu- 
pendous mountains of Shawangunk.” 

From the bones thus obtained two skeletons, 
nearly perfect, were framed, the summit of the 
head and the end of the tail, in each case, being 


| the only deficiencies. 


There is, therefore, reason to suppose, that a 
similar result might attend further experiments 
of the same kind in the neighborhood uf Pough- 
keepsie. All that is wanting, probably, is a 
subscription for the small amount which we 
have mentioned, to add another to the scantcol- 
lection now existing of these memorials of an 
age anterior to the periods of authentic history. 
But if there be not scientific enthusiasm and 


| enterprise enough to accomplish the undertak- 


ing, we may presume it will prove an inviting 
speculation to the showman.—NV. Y. Lv. Post. 





For Friends’ Review. 
LINES 
ON THE DEATH OF AN ONLY DAUGHTER. 
Father Supreme! we bow to thee, 
And own thy right divine ; 
The treasure thou didst give us, we 
Back to thyself resign. 
*Tis meet that thou, whose goodness lent, 
Shouldst also take away ; 
Thine isthe power omnipotent, 
And thine the boundless sway ! 


Thy purposes are ever good, 
‘Though hid from mortal eyes,— 

Let only songs of gratitude 
Unto thy throne arise. 

Four fleeting years—how brief they seem 
Now that their sands have run— 

Her presence, like a golden dream, 
Our deep affections won. 

And when the sighing winds had toll’d 
The funeral of the flowers, 

And early fro-ts had tinged with gold 
The verdant woodland bowers, 
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Fied from her cheek the rose’s bloom, 
Her eye, its wonted light; 

And in the cold and silent tomb 
Sleeps our sweet babe to night! 

[he youngest of our band, and fair, 
A gay and sprightly child ; 

How many a weary hour of care | 
Her playlulness beguiled ! 

Yes, we can calmly yield her up, 
Obedient to His will, 

And feel that in the bitter cup 
‘There is a sweetness stil]. 


Father Supreme! we bow to thee, 
And own thy right divine; 
The treasure thou didst give us, we 
Back to thyself resign. 
Richmond, Ind. 10 mo. 1854. 


R. T. R. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreicn InTeLLiceNce.—The mail steamship 
Arabia arrived at New York on the morning of 
the 3d inst., bringing Liverpool dates to the 2lst 
ull. 

The Allies had completed their arrangements 
for the attack upon Sebastopol, and the bombard- 
ment ot that cily was expected to commence on 
the 9th ult., the French and English batteries 
having been finished on the 7th. The French 
will have the leit of the attack, from the sea to the 
southern iort ; aud the English will bave the right, 
from the southern fortto the ruins of Inkerman. 
A powertul force, including the Turkish division, 
will be heldin reserve. The two armies occupied 
favorable positions, the English drawing its 
material aud provisions from Balaklava; and the 
French from two small bays to the north of cape 
Chersonesus. On the Ist ult. Prince Menschikoff 
leit 20,000 men in Sebastopol and departed for} 
Perekop, where three divisions of infantry, three | 
oi cavairy and three Cossack regiments had been | 
concentrated. On the 7th, he set out on his return | 
from Perekop with these reinforcements, and it was | 
expected hat, with the reintorcement advancing | 
irom Cherson, the Kussian army would amount! 
to 76,000. ‘Lhe northern forts of Sebastopol now 
form the base of the Russian operauions. 

There was a report that the Russian garrison | 
had made a sortie, which was v izorously repuised. { 

A telegraphic despatch trom Bucharest, of the! 
16th ult. states that the bombardment ol Sebastopol | 
had commenced on the 13th uit., with 200 pieces | 
ot heavy aruilery. 

Coustautinopie letters of the 12th ult. say, that 
3,000 men of the toreigu legion and 4,000 Turks 
had just departed for the Crimea. | 

Lord Redclitt bad succeeded in obtaining a 
firman from the Porte, jor the suppression of the} 
trade in Circassian aud Georgian siaves. 

‘lwo British steamers have been ordered to the 
sea ot Ozol, to bombard the town of Kurtch. 

Ali the late imteihgence from the Baltic, 
indicates that operations in that region are sus- 
pended jor this season. A large portion of the 
the French fleet has returned to Cherbourg and all 
the sinailer knylish steamers have been sent home. 

Various circumstances iidicate that the Courts 
of France and Eugiand have under consideration 
the practibility oi re establishing the Kingdom of 
Poland, with a view to lessen the influence of 
Russia over the German Powers. This is thought 
to be a favorite project with Louis Napoleon. 

A rupture between Austria and Prussia is looked 


for, and much anxiety on the subject prevails at 
Berlin. 

EneLtanp —The British Parliament 
prorogued to the 16th inst. 

A national subscription for and 
wounded of the army of the East, has reached 
$6,000, and a regiment of women to act as nurses, 
has been organized and will be sent immediately 
to Scutari. F 

A number of -commercial failures had taken 
place at Liverpool. That of Edw. Oliver involved 
an amount of upwards of £1,000,000, and had 
caused great consternation in the commercial 
world, 

Spain.—The foreign refugees have received or- 
ders to quit Madrid within eight days. 

DenmarK.—The House of Representatives of 
Denmark has voted, by a large majority, the ap- 
pointment of a committee to draw up articles of 
impeachment against the ministry. 

Cuina.—Letters from Hong Kong, of 8th mo. 
22d, state that political affairs at Canton remained 
in the same critical state, and disaffection was 
spreading. The insurgents were in great force in 
the surrounding country, and three attempts were 
made to take the city, which, however, tailed. 
Honam, opposite Canton, was threatened, and 
the people are quietly maturing for an open re- 
volt against the Mandarin’s authority. At Wham- 
poa contributions were forcibly levied. The ri- 
ver between that place and Canton continued to 
be infested by pirates, and trade could only be 
carried on under convoy of armed steamers. The 
approaches to Whampoa both by land aud water 
were in possession ol the insurgents. 

An unsuccesstiul attempt had been made to ef- 
fect a compromise with the insurgents. Fighting 
between the two parties was going on at Shang- 
hai, but the Impertalists have made littie progress 
towards the re-capture of the city. 

Commissioner McLean had arrived at Hong 
Kong from Shanghai. It was undersiood that he 
would return soon to Shanghai, with Sir John 
Bowring to settle the duty question, and wouid 
attempt to trade up the Yung-tse-Kiang. 

At Foo-Chow, there was much acuvity in the 
shipment of teas. The American ship lady 
Pierce had arrived at Hong-Kong, after visiting 
Jeddo and Somodi, at which places she met with 
a favorable rece puon. 

Nicakacua.—A letter from Washington to the 
N. Y. Tribune states that the British Government 
has abandouved the protectorate oi Greytown, and 
has given orders to ail its naval officers and dip- 
lomatic agents in that quarter, to retrain trom all 
interference in aflairs there, except tor the pro- 
tection of bona fide British subjects. 

Costa Rica has taken possession of an Island 
in the San Juan river, about forty or filly miles 
above its mouth, which she is tortilying. She 
has also notified the Transit Company that she 1s 
about to take possession of the entire right bank 
ot the San Juan thence to its mouth. this in- 
cludes Punta Arenas, where are the buildings of 
the Transit Company. 

Auother asteroid was discovered on the 2nd of 
the 9th month last, the position being near Ege- 
ria, the thirteenth of the new asteroids, It is the 
thirty-first of the asteroids and has been given the 
name of Euphrodyne. The discoverer is James 
Ferguson, assistaut astronomer jp the U.S. Ob- 
servatory at Washington. 
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